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PROMOTING THE LIBRARY THROUGH PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


By MILpreED Bruper, Publicity Assistant, Chicago Public Library* 


My first acquaintance with a public li- 
brary was made when I was five or six 
years old. Several months of the year I 
visited my Grandmother who lived in a 
small town. She was a busy woman and 
there were often times when she had shop- 
ping to do and it was her practice to 
“park” me in the public library. She felt 
it would be good for me and furthermore 
it was one way of getting me off her hands 
for an hour or so. Well, perhaps it was 
good for me . . at least I never forgot 
it! That library was shrouded in a gloom 
that struck terror to my heart. A large 
clock, swinging a massive pendulum, hung 
on the wall, and the tick could be heard 
all over the children’s room. If you wanted 
a book you tip-toed around the room, 
scarcely breathing. Of course my shoes 
always squeaked and I lived in mortal fear 
that the dragon at the desk would put me 
out before my Grandmother came to call 
for me. This was all bad enough but the 
thing I resented most of all was that if you 
had to blow your nose, you must go into 
the outer vestibule to do so! 

As a result I hated that library and re- 
sented every minute I had to spend in it. 
For years this was my only picture of a 
public library and I wanted to have noth- 
ing to do with any of them. No one 
bothered to tell me that there were other 
public libraries that were different. 

What that first library and librarian had 
failed to do was to win my confidence. I 
know there are many people who never use 
our libraries just because they have 
similarly distorted ideas of what a library 
is and what a library does. Libraries in 
order to exist have to deserve public 
esteem and in order to do that must make 
the public aware of what they are and 
what they are doing. A passive indiffer- 
ence to the public’s right to know some- 
thing about us keeps libraries from earning 
the support that is rightfully theirs. 

What every library board and every li- 
brarian must face is the need for and the 
place of a public relations program in 
every library. The term “public relations” 
means many things to many people. To 
some it is an impressive name for free 





* Talk given before the Illinois Library 
Association Conference (Reference and Loan 
Section), Chicago, Oct. 25, 1940. 
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publicity. Others think of it as propaganda 
= . something a little on the shady side 
and not exactly ethical. Others think of 
it as advertising . . something you don’t 
have to pay for. The simple truth in the 
matter is that public relations is simply re- 
lations with the public. It is the art of 
getting along with the public. Upon what 
the public thinks of us rather than what 
we think of the public depends the success 
or failure of the library in any community. 

Publicity was originally limited to the 
circus, the theater and politics but during 
the past 15 years it has assumed a new 
and greater importance. It has become a 
great force in educating public opinion. 
Commerce, industry, governmental, social, 
religious and educational agencies use it to 
create an intelligent, informed and favor- 
able public opinion. The person who 
handles public relations whether it be for a 
coal association, a university or a library 
must put himself in the attitude of the 
public. He must discover what really 
appeals to the public. He observes the 
public mind, he reads the articles in the 
magazines, in newspapers, the bill boards 
in the streets, the railroad stations and the 
buses. 

He listeris to radio programs, to the 
conversation of men in the streets and then 
gauges the public mind. Against all of 
this he slants his publicity which at all 
times should be current, truthful and 
informative. 


WIbE FIELD FOR PUBLICITY 


The media used by publicists in telling 
their story to the public covers a wide 
field. There are the newspapers, the 
magazines, the radio, the motion picture, 
the stage, the lecture platform, and the 
mails. And all of them are accessible to 
us im one way or another. The whole 
trouble with most of us in the library pro- 
fession is that we take it for granted that 
the public knows all about us. Well, they 
don’t. Just because the library is a public 
institution is no surety that the public is 
familiar with us. 

Several years ago Mr. Roden agreed to 
let me try my hand at “doing” publicity. 
I was absolutely convinced that we had a 
story to tell but I didn’t know where or 








how to begin to tell it. There were no 
library publicists and practically nothing 
had been written about library publicity, 
although there were a few articles listed in 
the Readers’ Guide under the heading 
“Advertising, Library.” Fortunately I dis- 
covered a class in general publicity at one 
of the down-town universities. I came out 
of it sadder and wiser and with this part- 
ing admonition from my instructor: ‘“Re- 
member the press is the greatest single 
factor for reaching the public mind. Also 
remember that any material you submit to 
any city editor is in competition with ma- 
terial produced by reporters and writers 
and if it fails to live up to this standard 
it just isn’t publicity. Submit it solely on 
its own value and not because you think 
your institution has a right to it.” And 
then he finished it off by saying: “And 
don’t forget that Chicago newspapers have 
a reputation for being harder to “crack” 
from a publicity angle, than any other 
papers in the United States.” 

Well, it certainly wasn’t a benign bless- 
ing but I was still convinced we had 
something to tell. I tried to remember the 
things we had learned . . not to pester 
the editor with trivial items, to keep your 
information brief and to look at it from 
the viewpoint of an outsider rather than a 
librarian. The first release I ever wrote 
appeared as a two inch item in one of the 
evening papers. I was surprised and 
thrilled. Then a few people began to 
come into the library and inquire about the 
new service mentioned in the article. 


News Must BE REAL News 


Since that time we’ve learned a great 
deal about newspaper releases and news- 
paper stories. We have found the news- 
papers exceedingly generous and always 


cooperative. However, the old rule still 
applies . . your news has to be real 
news as such it’s always acceptable 


to an editor. We have learned to write all 
of the less important releases ourselves and 
send them to the city editor. When we 
have a really important story we drop the 
city editor a note and nine times out of 
ten, depending on whether he has space, he 
will send a feature writer to cover the 
story, and we will supply him with all of 
the material. There are no limits to this 
field. What your patrons are reading, the 
opening of a new service, the acquisition of 
an unusual collection of books, the “meat” 
of your annual report . all of these 
are stories that you can write. But to me 
the most exciting publicity is what is 
known as “made” publicity. You don’t 
wait for something to happen you 
make it happen. 

It’s Spring and your library begins to 
bog down. News is scarce. No one has 


made a gift to your library and the person- 
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hasn’t 
changed so what will you do for news? 


nel of your board of directors 
You'll make it. There’s news all around 
you. It’s on every bookshelf in your 
library and in every patron that enters 
your door. But you have to recognize it 
as news and you have to present it to your 
local editor in such a fashion that he’ll 
want to print it. It’s Spring and what goes 
with Spring? Flowers, of course. How 
many people that read the daily newspaper 
know that the common tulip that blooms 
in their spring gardens once sold for as 
much as $4,000 apiece? It’s news to the 
average reader and it’s timely. You gather 
all the facts about the tulip mania and 
then you write a note to the City Editor. 
If he has a full staff he’ll send a feature 
writer to cover the story, if his staff is 
small he may ask you to send him the 
essential facts and the story will be 
handled by a re-write man. Some place or 
other in the article he will tie-in the Li- 
brary. You have accomplished several 
things . you have put the Library in 
the public eye, established yourself as a 
source of reliable feature material in the 
eyes of the city editor, and gotten a great 
deal more news space than if you had 
stuck to straight reporting. 

Above all things “made” publicity has 
to be timely. Take advantage of what 
people are thinking and doing and what 
they are interested in at the moment and 
you are sure to find a story that will in- 
terest any newspaper man. Keep a copy 
of Hazeltine’s “Anniversaries and Holi- 
days” on your desk and plan some of your 
feature stories two or three weeks in ad- 
vance. You can always “hang” a story on 
an anniversary, a national celebration or a 
holiday. For instance we made the front 
page with a story of the building of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, from contemporary 
sources, when that railroad celebrated its 
70th birthday. On the anniversary of 
Noah Webster’s birthday we made the 
papers again with a feature story about his 
early dictionaries and school books, some 
of which we had on our shelves. 


CREATING STORIES 


There is no limit to which you can go 
in creating stories of special interest if you 
will just use a little ingenuity. When 
Chamberlain became identified in the pub- 
lic mind as being the constant possessor of 
an umbrella we got together a mass of 
material on the history and use of the um- 
brella and incidentally discovered that 
Louis Philippe had also been identified, in 
a previous age as an umbrella carrier. 
When parachutists began to drop on 
Belgium and France we _ ransacked his- 
torical material on the use of the flying 
machines and discovered that Benjamin 
Franklin had actually predicted the use of 





parachute troops. 
a wonderful story. Someone remarked one 
time that it was a shame that we should 
work up all of these ideas, get the material 
together and then not even get a by-line in 


Needless to say, it made 


the paper. This is absolutely the wrong 
approach to publicity work. The only 
thing you care about is publicizing the 
library you work for. Publicity for your- 
self is the last thing you want. 

Get something about your library in the 
paper every day or every few days if you 
possibly can. You can’t produce a feature 
story every day but perhaps your editor 
will consider letting you run a column 
similar to one that we have run. It is 
called “They Ask the Chicago Public Li- 
brary” and consists of interesting and un- 
usual questions, with the answers, that 
have come into the library. Pick only the 
questions that will have a pretty general 
appeal and if you don’t get questions of 
that kind, make a few up. In the long 
run it will encourage people to use and 
appreciate your library. The old idea that 
you must never tell any stories about your 
patrons or tell any of the amusing and in- 
teresting things that they ask is silly. 
Naturally, you don’t violate any confidences 
and you don’t tell anything that is going to 
make anyone appear foolish but you can 
and should use the great mass of material 
that comes to you through these channels 
for good newspaper and radio material. 
Use your own judgment in this matter and 
let’s stop murmuring about being “ethical.” 
Sometimes I believe it’s just an excuse for 
doing nothing. 

If your local paper has a book page or a 
travel page see that some notice of your 
literary meetings, your book talks and read- 
ing trends appear there. A list of new 
books added to the library is not news in 
the accepted sense of the word. But there 
is no reason why you can’t dress up these 
announcements and make them appear as 
news. Editors are seldom interested in a 
list of new titles that you have acquired 
but if you slant a story toward the public 
interest, using these same titles, likely as 
not it will be printed. 


OTHER PRINTED MEDIA 


The field of printed media, exclusive of 
the newspaper, that is available for library 
publicity and promotion is almost in- 
exhaustible. Has it ever occurred to you 
to ask the gas and electric light companies, 
most of whom issue small printed folders to 
be distributed with your light bills, to in- 
clude a short announcement of your 
library’s services? Or to use the club pro- 
grams and church bulletins that are so 
widely distributed in almost every com- 
munity? What about the space in your 
local street cars and buses? Of course, 
most of this space is given over to paid 
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advertising but often times if you are will- 
ing to finance the cost of materials and 
printing, these companies will gladly give 
you space in their vehicles. What about 
the restaurants in your community that 
print their own menus? Ask them to in- 
clude a line about your library and its 
services. What about having a _ rubber 
stamp made, “Visit the Public Library 
Today,” and using it on the envelopes of 
all your out-going mail. Try a few of these 
things and you will be amazed at the good 
will and favorable reaction you get from 
the public at large. 

When you feel that you would like to do 
something outside of the printed field try 
taking your library to the public instead of 
always expecting them to come to you. We 
have found that by having special exhibits 
and special lists of books at the Flower 
Show, the Travel Show and the Hobby 
Show that we have contacted people who 
never knew the public library existed. Our 
practice has been to set up a booth, always 
attractive and not necessarily expensive, 
with a collection of books that will appeal 
to people attending a particular show and 
looking for certain type of information. 
The books may be examined, reserves left 
for them, requests taken for special infor- 
mation and library cards issued. The 
whole idea has been service, free of charge, 
and willingly given. Have a trained libra- 
rian in charge . - one who meets the 
public easily and knows her business. 


Book TALKS 


Bring the public into your building by 
having book talks once a week given by 
members of your staff or occasional guest 
speakers. Don’t confine your book talk to 
one or two books but speak about a group 
of books. After all your main purpose in 
bringing people into the building is to get 
them to use your library and if you get a 
group of people excited about one book 
and then discover that you can’t supply all 
of those people with a copy of the book 
you are only defeating your own purpose. 
The books you talk about need not neces- 
sarily be new. People will read anything 
you recommend and the only reason they 
want new books, nine times out of ten, is 
because they have heard someone mention 
them and have forgotten about the older 
and often better titles which they have not 
read. 

Keep your book jackets . . . all of them. 
Cover your bulletin boards with them using 
such headings as: “While Waiting for 
Books of the Hour Try These”; “Men Like 
These Books”; “Your Library Card Is Your 
Passport”; “How Many Have You Read?” 
“For Your Leisure Hours”; “High Roads of 
Adventure”; “The Old South in Fact and 
Fiction.” Use special exhibits with your 
book collections to build up interest. In 








every community there are any number of 
people who have hobbies. People who col- 
lect things that they will be willing to lend 
you to promote interest in reading. We 
have used collections of old night caps, 
shaving mugs, painted tin, Christmas cards, 
valentines, stamps, musical instruments 
made by children, rare books and auto- 
graphs to promote interest in our books. 
Not only did we have something of interest 
for people to see but our exhibits always 
rated a feature story in the papers to 
boot. Be chary of what you accept for ex- 
hibit purposes. Set a high standard and 
then you won’t be forced to take collec- 
tions later that you don’t care to exhibit. 
Make your explanatory notes interesting 
and full enough to make people want to 
read more about what you are exhibiting. 

These are just a few of the high spots in 
any program of public relations and as you 
continue to work with publicity and pro- 
motional ideas you will find that you have 
more ideas than you can possibly cope 
with. Public relations is the most exciting 
thing in the world but there are certain 
fundamental rules and regulations that you 
must abide by if you are to make a success 
of it with your own library. Control your 
publicity . . don’t let it run away with 


you. Never publicize what you do not 
have. Never create a demand you cannot 
meet. In doing so you merely defeat your 


own purpose and create an enemy for your 
public library instead of a friend. The 
practice of public relations in a library is 
not confined to the person who handles the 
publicity. Every single member of the 
staff who meets the public in any way, 
whether it be by telephone, in person, or 
through the mails, is participating in your 
public relations campaign and don’t ever 
forget this. Put yourself in the public eye 
and keep yourself there. It’s a 24-hour a 
day job but the dividends it pays are tre- 
mendous. Our fate in the community de- 
pends on what the community thinks of us 
and what we mean to them. Too many 
people still think that librarians are a 
bunch of fuddy-duddies, sheltered from the 
world and unaware of other people’s prob- 
lems, and that a library is a refuge for 
people who don’t know what to do with 
their spare time. The only way we can 
hope for continued and better existence is 
to make ourselves indispensible to our com- 
munity. One step in that direction is a 
well-arranged public relations program and 
the sooner we realize it the better it will 
be for all of us. 





EFFIE LANSDEN, 1872-1941 


One of Illinois’ most beloved librarians, 
Effie Lansden of Cairo, died May 29 after 
a brief illness. 

Miss Lansden had been librarian at the 
Cairo Public Library for 20 years and a 
member of the State Library Advisory 
Committee since its organization in 1939. 
She was twice president of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association, in 1916 and in 1920, and 
for more than a quarter of a century has 
had the admiration of not only Illinois li- 
brarians but members of the profession in 
all sections of the country. Every worth- 
while State-wide library enterprise for sev- 
eral decades has had the active support of 
Effie Lansden. As a member of the Illinois 
State Library Advisory Committee, she has 
represented the library interests in southern 
Illinois and has played an important role 
in the planning of a long-time library pro- 
gram. 

A rare combination of good humor and 
common sense made Miss Lansden’s opin- 
ions valued not only by her constituents, 
her fellow librarians in Little Egypt, but 
by librarians throughout the State. Miss 
Lansden possessed a great natural charm 
and graciousness that were an inspiration 
to all who knew her. 

Miss Lansden was born August 22, 1872 
in Cairo, educated in local schools, and re- 


ceived her library training at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the University of Wis- 
consin. She entered Cairo Public Library 
as assistant in 1903. In 1922, she became 
librarian on the death of Mrs. L. L. Powell. 


A test of any librarian’s greatness is the 
respect and admiration in which she is held 
by her community. Cairo school children 
looked upon “Miss Effie” as an inexhaust- 
ible fount of wisdom and helpfulness. 


Business men, politicians, housewives 
called upon her again and again for help. 
It was not the “Public Library” to which 
Cairo citizens turned but—‘“‘Miss Effie and 
her staff.” 


On her passing, the Cairo Evening Citi- 
zen stated: “Miss Lansden was unquestion- 
ably Cairo’s most oustanding woman citi- 
zen. There is no exaggeration to the haz- 
ard that it will probably require several 
generations to produce her counterpart— 
another woman so splendidly gifted by na- 
ture and training to contribute so much to 
the intellectual and cultural side of commu- 
nity life, so much in helpfulness, so much 
in inspirational activity, so much in under- 
standing and tolerance and true Christian 
charity. It is seldom that so many of the 
finer attributes of life are found combined 
in one person—man or woman.” 
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A GOODWILL AMBASSADOR FOR THE LIBRARY 


How the “Friends of the Library” Movement in Illinois Has Strengthened 
Public Support of Libraries 


By RatpH E. McCoy, Editor of Publications, Illinois State Library 


If libraries are to take an active part in 
the preservation of American culture and 
democracy, there must be a strong, loyal, 
and aggressive public sentiment back of 
them. Organizing and strengthening of 
citizen groups is one of our most impor- 
tant tasks, not only for lending financial 
support to supplement the income received 
from taxes, but for interpreting the library 
to the community. 

Many public libraries and college libra- 
ries throughout the nation have found a 
solution to this situation in the Friends of 
the Libraries. This citizens’ movement 
has grown rapidly in Illinois during the 
past few years. At present, there are 16 
public libraries and three college or uni- 
versity libraries in the State which have 
active Friends groups. Eight of these 
organizations have been formed within the 
past year. In at least three other com- 
munities, efforts are being made to launch 
a Friends group. 

The objectives of a college or university 
group, according to a statement from the 
American Library Association, are “to 
bring to the library important materials 
beyond the command of the ordinary 
budget, through gifts of books, pamphlets, 
documents, manuscripts and periodicals and 
to build up library resources by uniting a 
large number of small contributions. New 
buildings, too, are a long-range objective, 
and browsing and memorial rooms.” At 
Knox College, Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and the University of Chicago, 
Friends groups have demonstrated their 
worth, financially. 


PuBLic LIBRARY 


No community is too small or too large 
for a Friends organization to work effect- 
ively for the public library. Prophetstown, 
with less than 1,500 population, has had 
an effective Friends group since 1935. 
Chicago, with more than three million 
population, now has a successful city-wide 


Friends group as well as_ individual 
Friends groups at a number of the 
branches. 


One of the most valuable services of 
Friends of the Libraries is their financial 
contributions which enable libraries to pur- 
chase new books or equipment not allow- 
able in a limited budget. Wheaton Public 
Library states that it would have been im- 


possible to keep the library open during 
the depression had it not been for the con- 
tribution of the Friends. In Glenview, the 
organization is pledged to raise $1,000 an- 
nually for the library. In Riverside, $658 
was raised during the campaign last year. 
A gift of $6,000, to be used for a history 
seminar room, was provided through the 
activities of the Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute Friends. In an eastern state, a 
group completed a campaign for a $40,000 
new building. The first bookmobile in 
Arkansas was made possible by a donation 
of the Little Rock Friends. 

In no manner should contributions of a 
Friends group be considered a substitute 
for tax support or an excuse for the library 
board to relax its effort for financial sup- 
port. Just because Aunt Martha gives 
little Joe a pair of red top boots for his 
birthday that make his eyes flash with de- 
light does not mean that Joe’s parents will 
henceforth cease to provide their boy with 
shoes. It is the general belief that Friends 
groups should avoid contributing money 


for maintenance, building repairs, and 
salaries. 
FRIENDS PROVIDE “EXTRAS” 
Contributions of Friends groups have 


provided such “extras” as the following: 
a radio; a steregptican or movie projector; 
a phonograph and records; art and refer- 
ence books; an exhibit case; subscriptions 
to the more expensive magazines; a bulle- 
tin board; a duplicating machine (to issue 
library reports, book lists, announcements); 
the nucleus of a music or picture collection. 
Whatever the proposed gift may be, the 
librarian and the board should be consulted 
before the purchase is made. 

In many communities, Friends activities 
have made possible the extension of library 
services in new fields—the opening of a 
children’s corner in the library; the provi- 
sion for a lecture room; the inauguration of 
hospital library service; books to factories; 
special services to business and professional 
people; the sponsoring of art exhibits; the 
building up of a rental collection. (If the 
Friends group purchases the initial collec- 
tion of books, additions can be made from 
time to time from the rental money. This 
will do away with the objection of fees to 
be charged for books purchased from tax 
money.) 
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The value of a Friends of the Libraries 
organization is not limited to material sup- 
port. One Friend has stated that “the 
public library places its greatest apprecia- 
tion on the friendship which underlies all 
the activities of this group. Such an 
ambassador of good will is needed by every 
library.” 


LIAISON AGENT 


Friends organizations can act as a public 
relations body in interpreting the services 
of the library to the citizenry. One group 
reports the registration of all newcomers in 
the city. The Hinsdale group has pre- 
pared a six-page illustrated publicity leaflet 
about the library which was mailed to 
every household in the village as well as to 
all newcomers. The Friends group can 
serve as a liaison agent to promote the sup- 
port and use of the library by such groups 
as the Chamber of Commerce, the P. T. A., 
the public and parochial schools, the 
Y. M. C. A., the local newspaper, church 
groups, and service clubs. In DeKalb, one 
Friends meeting a year is devoted to each 
of the two civic clubs — Rotary and 
Kiwanis. These clubs_ substitute the 
Friends meeting for their own meeting of 
that month. The Friends organization in 
Hinsdale has sponsored a successful public 
forum. Elsewhere, adult education pro- 
grams have been undertaken. In numerous 
communities, Friends have brought to the 
community outstanding lecturers. 


More than one librarian has _ reported 
that the library budget has been saved 
through the efforts of Friends who have 
exerted their influence with the city 
fathers. LaGrange Public Library reports 
that one of their Friends is now a member 
of the library board. 


PRIMARILY A LAY MOVEMENT 


The Friends of the Library is primarily 
a lay movement, and library staff members 
are not usually eligible for membership. 
One iibrarian writes that “as a matter of 
convenience librarians often act as secre- 
tary and do much of the routine work, 
record keeping, and sending of notices.” 


Librarians make contacts with Friends 
through personal conversation, executive 
meetings, and consultation in planning 
programs. 


As to the relationship of the Friends to 
the library board, the librarian of the 
Buffalo, New York library states, “I feel 
very sure that members of the Library 
Board should maintain a ‘hands off’ policy. 
Friends groups will appreciate it whenever 
a trustee attends a meeting and if a trus- 
tee can be persuaded occasionally to ad- 
dress a meeting it will make for a better 
understanding and a friendly feeling.” 





Friends organizations are limited to 
fund raising, recommending and populariz- 
ing. They do not usurp the prerogative of 
trustees in establishing policies and plan- 
ning the program of the library, nor inter- 
fere with the librarian in executing this 
program. 


The number of meetings of Friends 
groups ranges from two to twenty a year. 
Most Friends hold an annual business 
meeting which may initiate or terminate 
the membership drive. The programs may 
consist of discussions about the library and 
its work, book reviews, lectures on current 
events, an annual banquet meeting with a 
special speaker, and such fund raising en- 
terprises as dances and card parties. The 
consensus is that membership drives are 
more effective financially than ticket sell- 
ing for book reviews or lectures. In the 
case of a membership drive, there is usually 
a book review or some other special event 
offered as a privilege of membership. This 
is the same method of approach used by 
the Community Concert Association in 
many medium size cities. 


DUEs 


Some groups charge no dues, others an 
annual dues, usually 50 cents or $1; and 
other groups have a sliding scale running 
from as low as $1 to $1,000 for life mem- 
bership. In the sliding scale system, the 
privilege of all grades is usually the same. 


At Glenview, the money is given to the 
library unconditionally; the trustees decide 
how it is to be spent. At Riverside, a rule 
has been adopted to divide funds received 
through annual membership dues equally 
between program expenses and books. At 
Glen Ellyn, the president of the Friends, 
the president of the library board, and the 
librarian meet together to decide how the 
money is to be spent. 


In LaGrange, the Friends group was an 
outgrowth of a novel study group. In 


Flint, Michigan, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce was responsible for the or- 
ganization. 


The usual organization is the result of 
the initiative of one or two library patrons. 
This was the case in the organization of 
the St. Charles Friends group in 1939. An 
interested patron met with a Board mem- 
ber and the librarian for lunch, and 
together they drafted plans for the organi- 
zation. These plans were approved by the 
Library Board, and a committee of 15 was 
appointed. To this committee the librarian 
explained the plight of the library and the 
cause of the lack of books. 

Each member of the committee agreed 
to contact certain persons after a letter ex- 
plaining the purpose of the new organiza- 
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tion was mailed out by the librarian. This 
letter was modeled after one in the Ameri- 
can Library Association FRIENDS OF 
THE LIBRARY HAND BOOK .(1938). 
The membership fee was $1. The appeal 
was for money and books almost ex- 
clusively, with a promise of one outstand- 
ing program during the year. Through the 
efforts of the committee, newspaper pub- 
licity, and a poster on the circulation desk, 
they secured 200 members. 

There are hardly two Friends groups 
alike as to organization. Each community 
must decide for itself. Much will depend 
upon the population, the purpose in rela- 
tion to the library, and the wealth of the 
prospective members. 


ORGANIZATION STEPS 


From the experience reported by other 
libraries, it would seem that the first step 
in organizing a new Friends group is to 
secure a person with the quality of leader- 
ship to serve as a temporary chairman. 
That person, with the assistance of the 
librarian, should organize a committee of 
representative citizens who have taken 
some interest in the library. This group, 
representing a cross section of social, po- 
litical, and religious groups in the com- 
munity, should develop a simple organiza- 
tion. Too cumbersome a _ structure can 
often defeat such an enterprise at the 
start. Before a membership drive is held, 
the organization should receive the official 
sanction of the board of directors. 

The following are the detailed reports of 
Friends activities in Illinois. If there are 
any Friends groups omitted here, it is be- 
cause no recent report has been received. 
The State Library will welcome communi- 
cations. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


ABINGDON. JOHN MOSSER_ PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY. “Not an organized group 
in the sense that they have rules whereby 
you may become a member and attend its 
meetings but it functions just the same.” 
Gifts received from clubs, individuals; 
Book Week observed by luncheon program. 


AURORA PUBLIC LIBRARY. Friends 
groups formed in three branches: 

Broadwell Branch, organized Sept., 1940. 
City-wide drive to collect old books to 
be sold to buy new titles. $100 raised. 

Brady Branch, organized Oct., 1941. 
$1 annual dues secured through mem- 
bership drive. 32 members. 

Lincoln Branch, organized Feb., 1941. 
50 cents annual membership dues for 
individuals; $1 for family. 32 mem- 
bers. Mrs. H. W. Beller, president. 


BELLWOOD PUBLIC LIBRARY. Friends 
organized in 1936. During the first two 


years when the group was small, book re- 
views and programs were held at homes of 
members. Monthly meetings from Sep- 
tember to June. A series of public forums 
held during 1939-40. Study groups to be 
organized next fall. Printed programs 
issued at beginning of season. Income is 
from dues (50 cents) and proceeds from 
home _ parties. Mrs. George Lindgren, 
president. 


DEKALB PUBLIC LIBRARY. Friends 
organized April, 1937. Sponsor annual 
art exhibit and amateur photographic ex- 
hibit with ribbon awards. Monthly book 
talks. Lectures sponsored by group of 
women’s clubs, proceeds to Friends of the 
Library. Purchased fluorescent light for 
library display case. Plan to have 25 cent 
student membership next year. Dues $1, 
$3, $25, or $100. Issue news bulletin. 
Membership drive in spring and annual 
meeting in fall. Dr. Charles Howell, 
president. 


ELMHURST PUBLIC LIBRARY. First 
meeting of Friends held April 27, 1941, on 
25th anniversary of founding of library. 
Dr. J. C. Bay, librarian, John Crerar Li- 
brary, Chicago, was the guest speaker. The 
mayor endorsed the plans. Dues $1. Ap- 
proximately 100 persons signed up at a 
preliminary business meeting. Mrs. Lee 
Sturges, president. 


FOREST PARK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Friends organized April, 1940, at open 
house meeting in library. Assist in issuing 
quarterly publication, “You and Your Li- 
brary.” Dues 50 cents a year for indi- 
viduals, $2 for organizations, $5 sustaining, 
and $10 life membership. The chief pur- 
pose of the group is to arouse interest in a 


new library quarters. Book reviews and 
lectures sponsored. 85 members. Willis 
Miller, president. 

GENEVA PUBLIC LIBRARY. Friends 
organized in 1939. Outgrowth of Fireside 
Chats group. Membership 1941 is 125. 
Dues $1 per year. Monthly meeting, 


usually with book reviews. Sponsored lec- 
ture by William Albee, author of children’s 
books, in 1939. The Friends group re- 
cently presented the library with sets of 
History of English Literature, and Ameri- 
can Literature. Seventy-five books were 
presented to library by individual mem- 
bers. Mrs. Lucas Maker, president. 


GLEN ELLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Has the distinction of being the oldest 
Friends group in the United States. Es- 
tablished in 1922. At that time the village 
was arbitrarily divided into ten districts; 
each had a member on the executive board. 
365 members joined the first year. Since 
its organization it has turned over an 
average of $400 annually to the library 
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board. Special bookplate, designed by a 
high school student as the result of a con- 
test, is used in books purchased by 
Friends. Secured 800 $1 memberships 
during past year through canvassing a list 
of 1,500 citizens. Entire shelf of reference 
books purchased with funds. Mrs. John D. 
Filson, president. 


GLENVIEW PUBLIC LIBRARY. Glen- 
view Library Association organized June, 
1939. 50 members secured by invitation. 
Dues, $5 initial, $2 annual. One meeting 
a month from April to November. Funds 
raised through benefit garden party, card 
party, and dance. Pledged to raise $1,000 
annually for library. $2,000 already given 
to the library unconditionally. Funds have 
made possible the installation of a new loan 
desk, added shelves to the children’s cor- 
ner, and have kept the library open longer 
hours. The Association’s bookplate, show- 
ing a pictoral map of the city, was de- 
signed by a member. The organization was 
conceived by a former member of the li- 
brary board. Mrs. Charles B. Hinternhoff, 
chairman. 


HINSDALE PUBLIC LIBRARY. Friends 
organized in 1938. First annual meeting 
was the occasion for a Community Library 
Day. Second annual meeting featured 
local history. Members gathered pictures, 
manuscripts, old books, programs, for an 
exhibit. Group conducted popular local 
forum program in connection with Town 
Meeting of the Air. 100 members. One 
meeting each year. No membership cam- 
paign—voluntary. Mrs. Paul Burt, trus- 
tee, stated that “the Friends have made 
the library more and more a community 
center.” H. F. Mann, president. 


LAGRANGE PUBLIC LIBRARY. Friends 
organized in 1939. Money raised from $1 
dues given to the library to improve adult 
non-fiction collection. Three evening din- 
ner meetings sponsored during the past 
year (held during the evening so men 
could attend). Speakers were the financial 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, a book 
collector, and a reviewer. Open house was 
held at the library on a Sunday afternoon 
in connection with the celebration of the 
500th anniversary of the invention of print- 
ing. At the time of the organization of the 
LaGrange group, a local newspaper edi- 
torial stated, “it is significant that such a 
large number of people who complain 
about high taxes deliberately and cheerfully 
assume what is virtually a voluntary tax to 
help a local library buy new books. It 
shows how widely the public library is ac- 
cepted as an all important institution.” 
Mrs. DeForest Sackett, president. 


LOMBARD. PLUM MEMORIAL LI- 
BRARY. Friends organized in May, 1940. 





$153 given to library 
George F. Bode, 


Membership fee $1. 
board for new books. 
chairman. 


PROPHETSTOWN. ADAMS MEMO- 
RIAL LIBRARY. Friends organized in 
1936. $150 raised through membership 
campaign. Rev. Andrew B. Lemke was 
guest speaker for the 4th annual dinner 
meeting in 1939. Helene H. Rogers was 
guest speaker in 1940. During the five 
years of its existence, the organization con- 
tributed 218 adult and 157 juvenile books. 
No elected officers. 


RIVERSIDE PUBLIC LIBRARY. Friends 
organized in 1932. 638 members. $658 
raised during the past year. $400 spent for 
books. Steadily growing membership at- 
tributed to having a nominal membership 
fee of $1; selecting good speakers for the 
three book reviews and the two current 
events talks conducted for members during 
the year; having informal meetings; spend- 
ing money for books only; being simply 
organized; having no afternoon teas and 
entertainments to raise money; and con- 
ducting an intensive membership drive 
from May 1 to June 1 under the direction 
of 70 “pilots.” The goal for 1940-41 is 500 
members. More than 1,000 books have 
been given to the library during the past 
eight years. Riverside organization has 
been a model for many Friends organiza- 
tions. The local newspaper stated, ““New- 
comers will find the Friends a cross-section 
of cultural life in this community.” Mrs. 
Paul Weir, president. 


ST. CHARLES PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Friends organized fall of 1939. (See text 
of article for organization plan.) 250 mem- 
bers. Educational program held in April 
with local nastor as speaker. Friends pur- 
chased a shelf of books for the library. 
Mrs. C. H. Lloyd, president. 


WHEATON. ADAMS MEMORIAL LI- 
BRARY. Friends organized in 1933. 
Membership $1. 150 new books. con- 
tributed in 1939. Books given to children’s 
room made possible a summer reading pro- 
gram for 130 children. School children 
contributed $60 in 1939. They are con- 
sidered junior members. $420 contributed 
to book fund in 1940 by eight organiza- 
tions, five schools and 195 members. In 
1941, the Friends assisted in the celebra- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the public 
library, and extended its membership drive. 
Donald C. Burger, president. 


Since this article was written, the Hen- 
ry County Library Association has or- 
ganized a Friends of the Henry County 
Libraries to be made up of laymen in- 
terested in the improvement of library 
service in the county. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE. Friends organized Feb., 1936. A 
printed folder stating the aims and pur- 
poses of the organization was inclosed with 
each invitation sent. At the end of its first 
year, 1,485 volumes were contributed to 
the library. In addition, a gift of $6,000 
was made to provide a history seminar 
room. A basement room of the library was 
turned into a browsing room through the 
efforts of the Friends. 


KNOX COLLEGE—Friends have provided 
a periodical fund which yields $200 and en- 
ables the library to have 35 subscriptions 
in addition to the regular ones furnished 
by library appropriations. The late John 
H. Finley, who was editor of the New York 
Times, was a member of the Friends of the 
Knox College Library as well as the organi- 
zation at Princeton University. Edward 
Caldwell, of New York, is chairman. Mr. 
Finley was donor of the Northwest terri- 
tory collection of books to the Knox Col- 
lege. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. Friends 
—— 1934. Approximately 225 mem- 
bers. Dues are $1, $5, $25, $100, and 
$1,000 (life members). Privileges of all 
grades are the same. Money raised is 
used for special acquisitions to the library; 
to publish the Courier three times a year; 
and to pay for meetings. Important con- 
tributions include the William E. Barton 
Lincolniana, the Harriet Monroe Library 
of Modern Poetry, and the Laboratory of 
Microphotography. Distinguished speakers 
for the Friends meetings have included 
Archibald MacLeish, Robert Hutchins, 
Lloyd Lewis, and Thornton Wilder. M. 
Llewellyn Raney, director of the University 
of Chicago Library, is secretary-treasurer. 





The Illinois State Library is ready 
to assist any library in the state in 
organizing a “Friends” group. For 
such assistance write to Helene H. 
Rogers, assistant state librarian, Illi- 
nois State Library, Springfield. Miss 
Rogers is the Illinois representative 
on the A. L. A. Friends of the Li- 
brary Committee. 











FRIENDS OF THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Mrs. H. M. MuLBerry, Secretary-Treasurer 


It was over a year ago that Carl B. 
Roden, Librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library, called together representatives of 
several of the leading civic organizations of 
the city to discuss the possibility of organ- 
izing a citizens advisory group. This was 
pursuant to the recommendation contained 
in the survey, “A Metropolitan Library in 
Action,” by Carleton B. Joeckel and Leon 
Carnovsky, of the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. This or- 
ganizing committee consisted of represen- 
tatives of the Woman’s City Club, the 
Men’s City Club, the Adult Education 
Council, and the Association of Commerce. 

A city-wide conference was called in 
February, 1940, to discuss the recommen- 
dations of the survey and methods of im- 
plementing it. Over 250 representatives of 
all of the educational and civic groups of 
the city attended this conference and at the 
conclusion adopted a resolution calling for 
the formation of a permanent organization. 
The organizing committee drew up by-laws, 
and at a meeting in May, 1940, they were 
officially adopted and officers elected. 

The purposes of the organization as ex- 
pressed in the by-laws are: 

“1) To establish closer relations be- 
tween the Public Library and its con- 
stituents; 

2) To promote knowledge of, and in- 


formed interest in, the functions, resources, 
services and needs of the Library; 

3) To advise and confer with the Board 
of Directors and staff of the library on 
matters relating to the conduct and welfare 
of the institution; 

4) To stimulate benefactions to the 
library; and 

5) To lead in the development of a 
program for the extension and improve- 
ment of public library services and 
resources.” 

After discussion, it was decided to limit 
the membership to persons not in the em- 
ploy or on the Board of Trustees of the 
library, thus making it a truly lay group. 
Another knotty problem was the relation 
which should be maintained between the 
city-wide group and the group around the 
branches. A meeting of the branch libra- 
rians with the various leaders in their 
community groups was called in June, and 
cooperation promised. Groups around the 
branches were of extremely varied char- 
acter, ranging from non-membership-pay- 
ing historical societies, discussion forums, 
to Friends groups quite similar in form 
and purpose to the downtown group. 
Leaders of all of these groups asked to be 
put on the mailing list of the downtown 
group and offered wholehearted cooperation 
in the development of a city-wide program 
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for the extension of library service. Plans 
are now under way to have each of them 
elect an official delegate to the large group, 
to work out ways of developing a co- 
ordinated program. 

During the winter the officers of the 
Friends of the Chicago Public Library 
wrote to the Mayor and asked him to 
designate March 30th to April 5th, 1941, as 
Public Library Week. He issued a procla- 
mation so doing, and the Friends and the 
library staff publicized it and made plans 
through the winter for its observance. Let- 
ters were written to all of the members, 
most of whom were leaders and officers in 
important civic groups, asking them to 
arrange special programs during Public Li- 
brary Week. Community celebrations were 
arranged around each branch. A Chicago 
authors luncheon was held downtown to 
inaugurate the week. Leading Chicago 
authors were invited to this luncheon to 
say a few words about the library and what 
it stands for. Mary Hastings Bradley, 
Louis Zara, Paul Douglas, Peter deVries, 
and several other authors graciously ac- 
cepted and paid inspiring tribute to the 
library. Over 200 attended the luncheon. 
Programs honoring the library were given 


ADVANCED I.L.A. CONFERENCE 


Mrs. Emily Minter, president of the IIli- 
nois Library Association, has reported the 
following advanced information on the pro- 
gram for the I.L.A. conference which is 
to be held in Springfield, October 9, 10 and 
11. Mrs. Minter has pointed out that these 
arrangements are tentative: 

Frederic Melcher, editor of Publishers 
Weekly, will be the speaker at the annual 
dinner Friday evening, October 10. He will 
talk on the interesting contacts he has had 
with authors, books, and publishers. The 
Illinois Junior Members will serve as hosts 
at this dinner. Dr. Carl White, director, 
University of Illinois Library and Library 
School, will be the speaker at the opening 
session Thursday evening, October 9. This 
address will be sponsored by the Junior 
Members of the Association. 

The Springfield Community School for 
Adults and its practical application to other 
communities will be considered as one part 
of the conference program. 

Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, executive 
assistant of the I. L. A. Legislative Commit- 
tee, will give a talk on public relations ac- 
tivities. 

“The Library Goes to the Clinic,” a fea- 
ture that was so successful at the regional 
library meetings this spring will be present- 
ed on a larger scale. The library and na- 
tional defense will be another topic under 
discussion. 


A State-wide radio hook-up will broad- 


over the radio stations and representatives 
of the Friends organization participated in 
these. 


As a result of the luncheon many new 
members were taken in, and several sub- 
stantial contributions received. Thousands 
of citizens throughout the city were made 
aware of the services of the library and its 
important place in the life of the city. 


One of the greatest needs of the Chicago 
Public Library is for increased financial 
support. Its pegged levy of $2,000,000 is 
insufficient. The Friends of the Chicago 
Public Library has been instrumental in 
distributing information on the financial 
status of the library, and in effecting legis- 
lation which will increase the pegged levy. 


Present officers of the organization are: 
Curtis Reese, president; William Bach- 
rach, vice president, Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, 
secretary-treasurer; Robert T. Drake and 
Ralph McCallister, directors. The plan is 
to continue to distribute information about 
the services and needs of the library to the 
organizations and citizens of the city, to 
co-ordinate and stimulate their efforts in 
the direction recommended by the survey, 
and to develop community branch groups. 


NEWS 


cast as a part of the Friday afternoon ses- 
sion. 

Hal Trovillion, Herrin publisher, will 
have an exhibit of books from his private 
press—‘‘At the Sign of the Silver Horse.” 
Mr. Trovillion has one of the outstanding 
private presses in the country, and Illinois 
librarians should be acquainted with this 
work. 





MACMURRAY COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The Henry Pfeiffer Memorial Library 
constructed at the cost of approximately 
$160,000 was dedicated May 24 at Mac- 
Murray College. The library was a gift of 
Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer of New York and was 
erected as a memorial to her late husband. 
It is equipped with a stack room with ca- 
pacity of 100,000 volumes, a large general 
reading room to accomodate the needs of a 
student body somewhat larger than the 
present enrollment, a large magazine read- 
ing room, and a group of seminar rooms 
conveniently located for student-faculty 
conferences. 

Speakers at the dedication services were 
the Rev. Ray L. Forman of Cleveland, 
Ohio and Charles Harvey Brown, president- 
elect of the American Library Association. 

The keys of the library were presented 
to Helen Creek, college librarian, by the 
architect. 
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LIBRARY PUBLICITY LITERATURE 


A review of selected books, pamphlets, and articles. 


Compiled by KENNETH R. SHAFFER, Order Librarian, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


FREEMAN, MARILLA W. 


What can we do today to attract more 
readers? Wilson bull. 13:301-308. January 
1939. 

Publicity methods at the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. 


LoIzEAUX, MarIieE D. 


Publicity primer; an abc of “telling all” 
about the public library. 2d ed. N.Y. H. 
W. Wilson. 1939. 72p. 60c. 

Brief descriptions of various mediums of 
library publicity. 


LyLe, Guy R. 


College library publicity. Boston. Faxon. 
1935. 113 p. 
Reaching students, faculty, and alumni. 


McCoy, RALPH E. 


Developing public relations in a new 
county or regional library. A.L.A. bull. 
33 :491-493, 521. July 1939. 

Suggested activities for making the li- 
brary count for an important rural institu- 
tion. 

Minnesota Libraries, 
1940. 

Eight articles on library publicity includ- 
ing: radio, city libraries, rural libraries, 
journalism, bibliography. 


v.13, no. 2 June 


Morse, GERTRUDE 
Publicity for the elementary school li- 


brary. IJilinois libraries 22:18-19. Novem- 
ber 1940. 

Suggestions for acquainting teachers, 
children, and superintendents with the 


school library. 


QulieETT, GLEN C. and Casey, RALPH D. 


Principles of publicity. N.Y. Appleton- 
Century. 1939. 420p. 

One of the best general texts for both 
amateur and professional. Emphasizes edu- 
cational and institutional publicity. 


SHAW, RALPH R. 
Must we love our public relations? 
A. L.A. bull. 34:241-244, 302. April 1940. 
The library staff as the basic publicity 
agent. 


Warp, GILBERT O. 

Publicity for public libraries; principles 
and methods for librarians, library assist- 
ants, and library schools. 2d ed. N.Y. 
H. W. Wilson. 1935. 439p. 

A general text, somewhat dated but in- 
cluding detailed material not easily avail- 
able elsewhere. Bibliography. 


WHEELER, JOSEPH L. 

The library and the community; in- 
creased book service through library pub- 
licity based on community studies. Chicago. 
A.L.A. 1924. 417p. 

Community studies as a basis for library 
publicity. An old work but still useful for 
its many specialized angles. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
The crow’s nest; ed. by Guy R. Lyle. 


Current news-notes appearing in alter- 
nate issues of the bulletin. 


NEWSPAPERS AND JOURNALISM 


Bonp, F. FRASER 

Breaking into print; modern newspaper 
technique for writers. N. Y. McGraw-Hill. 
1933. 22Ip. 

Structure and spirit of the news story. 


CopLaNn, KATE 

Names make news. Library journal. 63: 
742-743. October 1, 1938. 

Capitalizing on individual staff members 
in the news story. 


DILLIARD, IRVING 


Newspaper publicity for libraries in small 
cities and towns. Illinois libraries. 21:25- 
26. December 1939. 


Listed subjects for newspaper stories. 


FISKE, FRANCES 
So you’re publicity 
Whittlesey. 1940. 189p. 
Orientation into newspaper methods for 
the club woman, but adaptable for the 
small public library. 


chairman. N. Y. 


LIBRARY NEWS AS TWO EDITORS SEE IT. 
A. L. A. bull, 32:468-469. July 1938. 


Criticisms and suggestions for the library 
newspaper story. 





State Library. 
average public library already owns. 





Any publication mentioned in this list may be borrowed from the Illinois 
Most of the references, 


however, are to publications that the 
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NEWMAN, RoBERrT G. 

How can we increase newspaper public- 
ity? Mass. lib. assn. bull. 28:21-22. June 
1938. 

Twelve rules for brightening up the news 
story. 


EXHIBITS, POSTERS AND DISPLAYS 


ALLEN, ANNA F. and PENTON, MADGE C. 
Cooperative exhibit work. Wilson buil. 
13 :465-468. March 1939. 
Construction details for individual post- 
ers and suggestions for display programs. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Visual materials; aids for publicity and 
display. Leads no. 7. Chicago. A.L.A. 
1939. 45p. (mimeographed) 

Classified directory of sources of graphic 
material: films, maps, posters, charts, and 
exhibits for loan. 


FLEURY, BARBARA F. 


The bulletin board—Its significance to 
the library. Library journal. 61:907-908. 
December 1936. 


Advertising technique as applied to the 
library bulletin board. 
FocKE, HELEN M. and others. 


Library bulletin boards. Wilson bull. 15: 
574-577, 579. March 1941. 


Planning outline, directory of sources of 
display materials, bibliography. 
HARSHBARGER, HuGH P. 

Practical signs and posterwork for begin- 


ners. Bloomington, Ill. McKnight & Mc- 
Knight. 1939. 80p. 
Materials, brushwork, layout, lettering, 


and color work for the layman. 


Hunt, W. B. and Hunt, E. C. 

Sixty alphabets. Milwaukee. Bruce pub. 
co. 1935. 120p. 

Alphabets selected for their adaptability 
to hand lettering. Directions. 


MOVING PICTURES 


Biock, MAXINE 


Hitch your wagon to the stars! How the 
library may profit from the movies. Wilson 
bull. 12:21. September 1937. 

Tying up library publicity with motion 
pictures. Suggestions for working with the- 
atres and film agents. 


HENSHAW, F. H. comp. 


For film borrowers. A. L.A. bull. 34:174- 
176. March 1940. 

A classified, annotated checklist of films 
on book making, libraries, newspaper pro- 
duction, etc. available for showing in the 
library. Includes rentals, running time, and 
agency from whom they may be secured. 





RADIO 


ABBOTT, WALDO 


Handbook of broadcasting; how to broad- 
cast effectively. 2d ed. N.Y. McGraw- 
Hill. 1941. 433p. 

One of the best and most complete texts 
for the person who may have to speak be- 
fore a microphone. Excellent chapters on 
the preparation of the radio address. 


Hyers, FAItH H. 


The library and the radio. Chicago. Univ. 
of Chicago press. 1938. 101p. 

Compact manual of library broadcasting 
and a digest of much experience in the use 
of radio by libraries. 


KOHLSTEDT, DONALD W. 


Is library radio broadcasting worth 
while? Library journal. 65:365-368. May 
1, 1940. 


Measuring library radio audiences, fac- 
tors determining size of audience, effect of 
radio on the library and a review of select- 
ed programs and their results. 


KRUEGEL, MARIE D. 


Question-box on a library’s radio pro- 
gram. PNLA quarterly. 4:108-111. April 
1940. 

Planning the broadcast, audiences, sub- 
jects, delivery, and copyright. Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Lo1zEAuX, Marie D. 

Library on the air. N. Y. H. W. Wilson. 
1940. 364p. 

Classified selection of 35 radio scripts for 
adults as used by 24 libraries. A chapter 


of “random ideas”. All scripts are available 
for use gratus. 


MYERS, FRED 


Securing and using radio time. 
bull. 14:365-368. January 1940. 

Selling the program to the radio station 
manager and setting up preliminaries. 


Wilson 


SAUER, JULIA L. 

Radio roads to reading; 
talks broadcast to girls and boys. 
H. W. Wilson. 1939. 236p. 

Twenty scripts broadcast on the Roches- 
ter School of the Air and classified within 
a range of fifth to eleventh grades. Preface 
on children’s broadcasts. 


library book 
eo 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


BENBOW, JOHN 

Manuscript and proof. 2d ed. N. Y. Ox- 
ford. 1938. 118p. 

One of several good manuals. Directions 
for proof reading, fair copy, illustrations, 
copyright, etc. useful in publishing pam- 
phlets, house organs, and other library pub- 
lications. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








LIBRARY LEGISLATION, 1941 


The following is an outline of bills 
relating to libraries passed by the 62nd 
General Assembly. 

H. B. 230, the bill protecting library 
discounts; H. B. 383, the county library 
bill; S. B. 505, the Chicago peg levy 
bill, which includes H. B. 128, permitting 
cities to increase their library levy; and 
H. B. 523, the bill permitting village, 
town and township libraries to increase 
their levies, have passed the Assembly 
with huge majorities. H. B. 974, the 
emergency bill for township libraries is 
on third reading in the Senate and ex- 
pected to pass. No further action has 
been taken on H. B. 797, the State-aid 
for libraries bill still in Appropriations 
Committee. 

The State Library plans to issue a 
revision of “Illinois Library Laws” soen 
after the close of the session. The above 
mentioned bills will be included in this 
compilation if they become laws. 





Wayne S. Yenawine, treasurer of the II- 
linois Library Association since 1937, has 
resigned his position as general assistant at 
the University of Illinois Library to become 
associate librarian at the University of 
Georgia, Athens. The resignation becomes 
effective in the fall. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MEETING 


The third meeting of the DuPage Coun- 
ty Audio-Visual Education group was held, 
April 24, at the Downers Grove Commu- 
nity High School. W. R. Cleveland, di- 
rector of visual materials, and Celia Natz- 
ke, librarian, were in charge of the meet- 
ing. A practical demonstration on equip- 
ment, how to take slide pictures and film 
strips, and how to build up a slide library 
were given by Mr. Cleveland of Downers 
Grove and A. E. Cochrun of West Chi- 
cago Community High School. Exhibits 
showing how to mount slide pictures, dif- 
ferent types of cameras, bulletins, period- 
icals, catalogs, bibliographies and literature 
on the subject were on display in the li- 
brary. This meeting gave practical sug- 
gestions to teachers as to the types of pic- 
tures they could take during their summer 
vacation trips. These would prove valuable 
in the classroom and make a start toward 
building up a slide library for the county. 





The Rochelle Public Library is this year 
celebrating the library’s 50th anniversary. 
A special display of historic library and 
school records and other local history ma- 
terial has been prepared by the librarian, 
Leona Ringering. 





LONGYEAR, WILLIAM L. 


A dictionary of modern type faces and 
lettering. 3d ed. Pelham, N. Y. Bridgman. 
1939. 122p. 

Selection of 160 of the best type faces 
each illustrated in small publishing fonts 
and heavy poster sizes. Not only useful in 
selecting types, but as a pattern in poster 
lettering. 


WHEELER, ELMER 


Tested sentences that sell. N. Y. Prentice- 
Hall. 1937. 214p. 

Advertising and salesmanship for poster 
journalism and house organs. Useful to the 
librarian who meets the public. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Friends of the library groups. 
A.L. A. 1937. 69p. 


Chicago. 


“Plans, forms, and other materials used 
in organizing groups interested in befriend- 
ing libraries’”.—cf. Preface. 


McCoy, RALPH E. 

Friends of the Library movement in IIli- 
nois. TJilinois libraries. 22:1-6. January 
1940. Reprinted by A.L. A. 

Specific actitivies of Illinois groups. 


SHERMAN, CLARENCE E. 
When a library needs a friend. 
journal. 62:409-413. May 15, 1937. 
Purposes of Neighborhood Library Com- 
mittees, Friends of the Library, and similar 
groups. 


Library 


WILDERMUTH, ORA: L. 


The trustee and public relations. A. L. A. 
bull. 35:31-33. January 1941. 
The trustee’s publicity value. 
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LIBRARY ASSISTS INDUSTRY 


The Legler Regional Branch of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, through its Readers’ 
Advisory Service, has cooperated with the 
high schools in the district offering classes 
under the National Defense Education 
Program. When it was announced last year 
that these classes were to be given at the 
Crane Technical High School, Pearl I. 
Field, Legler librarian, contacted the direc- 
tor of the classes and offered the coopera- 
tion of the library. 

The courses offered were auto mechanics, 
machine shop, wood cabinet making, weld- 
ing, electric shop, including radio work, 
machine drafting, foundry and forge. Lists 
of books in the Legler collection were made 
out on each subject by the Readers’ Ad- 
viser, Mrs. Frances Baumann, to be dis- 
tributed in the classes to those who wished 
to do supplementary reading. All of the 
books included were those contained in the 
collection of the regional branch. The in- 
structors of the various subjects checked 
the lists, suggesting titles which they con- 
sidered of value. 

This year, the classes are in session at 
the Harrison High School as well as at 
Crane. Both schools are in the Legler re- 
gion, so the same service is given to both. 
New lists on eleven subjects have been 
compiled and mimeographed by the Read- 
ers’ Adviser and are distributed to the stu- 
dents. 


Introduction cards were printed and dis- 
tributed to each man enrolled, together 
with the list of books. This is more or less 
of an experiment, but past experience has 
proved that the majority of men enrolled 
in the classes were not acquainted with li- 
brary services, and in most cases were hesi- 
tant to ask for information when at the 
library. Therefore a card presented to the 
library assistant not only simplifies mat- 
ters for the borrower, but gives the assist- 
ant an idea immediately, as to the type of 
material wanted. 





ADULT ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


The following officers of the Illinois 
Adult Education Association were elected 
at the annual conference held in Urbana, 
May 22-23: President, Dr. H. M. Hamlin; 
First vice-president, Helene H. Rogers; 
Second vice-president, Harlan D. Beem; 
Secretary, Leslie Brown; Treasurer, Frank 
Zeller. 





Mrs. Carrie Lowe, librarian at Shelby- 
ville for 17 years, tendered her resignation 
to the library board recently. It was ef- 
fective May 3lst. 





“A CONSCIENTIOUS TURNCOAT” 


“A Conscientious Turncoat,” the biog- 
raphy of John McAuley Palmer, Illinois 
contemporary of Lincoln, has been written 
by his grandson, Dr. George Thomas Pal- 
mer of Springfield. It is published by Yale 
University Press with an introduction by 
Lloyd Lewis. Palmer is noted as a great 
Civil War general, as U. S. Senator from 
Illinois, and later as Governor of the State. 
Born a Democrat, Palmer turned Republi- 
can to support Lincoln; was elected gover- 
nor as a Republican, later sought the same 
office as a Democrat; was a Democratic 
senator, and finally split with the Demo- 
crats when Bryan was nominated for presi- 
dent. After completing the biography, 
grandson Palmer presented the collection of 
about 500 Palmer letters to the [Illinois 
State Historical Library. Paul M. Angle, 
librarian, stated that the collection contains 
Palmer’s letters to his wife in which he 
wrote of public men and affairs with the 
greatest freedom, and also her letters to 
him reflecting social and political condi- 
tions at home. 





CHILDREN’S ILLINOIS HISTORY 


“Illinois Grows Up,” by Frances L. 
Blatchford and Lila W. Eminger, is a story 
for younger people (8 to 12) of the birth, 
growth and maturity of the State of IIli- 
nois. It is told in dramatic story form and 
simple language and is written for enjoy- 
ment as well as for information. The pub- 
lisher is A. C. McClurg & Company, 333 
East Ontario Street, Chicago. 





DRAFTED 


Two Illinois librarians have been drafted 
into the army recently. They are, H. Vail 
Deale on the staff of the Withers Public 
Library, Bloomington. Mr. Deale, who has 
been chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, will go to the camp at Meron, Indi- 
ana. The other draftee is Robert Orr, Li- 
brary Supervisor of the WPA Project with 
office in East St. Louis. 





Mrs. Caroline Brucker, Librarian, Ster- 
ling Public Library, has been named tem- 
porary chairman of the newly organized 
Whiteside County Library Committee. 





Mrs. Wallace Clover is the new librarian 
at the Mills & Petrie Memorial Library, 
Ashton. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 
Received by the State Library in April-May, 1941 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








Adjutant general 


Circ.: no. 1, Jan. 6; no. 4, Mar. 10; Gen’l 
orders: no. 4, Mar. 31, 1941. 


Agricultural exp. sta. 


Bul.: no. 476 Effect of storage on yields 
of farm seed treated for disease con- 
trol, by B. Kohler; Bul. no. 477 Busi- 
ness policies of country grain elevators, 
by L. J. Norton; Circ. no. 513 Save 
the soil with contour farming & ter- 
racing, by E. W. Lehman & R. C. Hay. 
1941. 


Agriculture, Dept. of 


Recapitulation of the reports of the 4-H 
club exhibits receiving aid from the 
state of Ill. in 1940. 1941. 


Appellate court 
Rules of practice, Appellate court, Ist 
dist. 1941. 


Attorney general 


Rept. for biennium 1939-1940 & Opin- 
ions for the year 1940. J. E. Cassidy, 
attorney general. 


Commerce commission 
Freight classification; no. 22, supp. 5 & 7, 


1941. 
Commerce commission—Rates & research 

section 
Mo. summary of electric sales in IIL; 


Feb. & March; Mo. summary of gas 
sales in Ill.; Feb. & March; Prel. rept. 
of electric sales to ultimate consumers, 
March & April; Research bul. no. 33 
Ill. gas utilities; Summary of estimates 


showing annual effect on operating 
revenues of changes in pub. utility 
rates, March & April. 1941. 


Delinquency prevention, Div. for 


10th annual conference for delinquency 
prevention ... 1941. 


Development council 


10 tours in Illinois ... Rev. 1941. 


[1 


Eastern state teachers coll., Charleston 


Bul.: no. 153, Jan. 1, 1941. 41st annual 
summer term, June 16-Aug. 8. 


Emergency relief commission 


Mo. bul. on relief statistics: v. 8, nos. 3 
& 4, March & April 1941. 


Factory inspection, Div. of 


Tech. paper: no. 1 Industrial hygiene 
survey of lead storage battery manu- 
facture ... 1941. 

Farmers’ institute — Household science, 
Dept. of 

Ill. farmers’ institute news: no. 10, April 

1941. 


General assembly 


Unveiling of portrait of James Hamilton 
Lewis, State capitol ... March 25, 
1941. 


Geological survey 


Circ. no. 65 Profile of soil weathering & 
its importance in highway construction, 
by G. E. Ekblaw; Circ. no. 67 Recent 
developments in oil & gas in IIL, by 
G. V. Cohee; Circ. no. 68 Geology & 
its relation to the chemistry teacher, 
by G. V. Cohee; Oil & gas drilling 
rept.: nos. 52 & 53, Feb.-March; Rept. 
of investigations: no. 72 Petrographic 
& ceramic shales of Ill., by R. E. Grim. 
1941. 


Highways, Div. of 
Bul. no. 23 Commercial plants produc- 
ing aggregates for highway construc- 
tion; Safety bul.: v. 7, nos. 4 & 5, 
April & May; Safety code . . . March 
1, 1941. 


. 
Insurance, Dept. of 
Summary of annual statements: Assess- 
ment legal reserve life companies; fra- 
ternal benefit societies; mutual benefit 
societies. 1941. 


Labor, Dept. of 


Ill. labor bul.: v. 1, no. 9, March 1941. 





Laws, statutes, etc. 


Act in relation to real estate brokers & 
salesmen, 1939; Fish code of Ill. (in 
effect until July 1, 1941); Ill. nursing 
act (as amended), 1939; Ill. optometry 
act, 1939 (1941 reprint); Law reg. 
standardization & sale of Ill. fruits & 
vegetables in closed packages, 1941; 
Probate act, 1940; Pub. accountancy 
law, 1935 (1941 reprint). 


Natural history survey 


Circ. no. 36 Planting & care of shade 
trees, by J. E. Davis. 1941. 


Northern state teachers coll., DeKalb 


Bul.: v. 36, no. 2, April 1941. 
session, June 16-Aug. 8. 


Summer 


Plant industry, Div. of 


List of nurserymen, dealers in nursery 
stock, growers of small fruit, plants & 
perennials, 1940. 


Public health, Dept. of 


Case repts. bul. mos. 7-9; 14-17; Case 
repts. weekly, 18th-20th; Catalog May 
1, 1941: free literature, motion pic- 
tures, still pictures; Ed. health circ.: 
no. 12 Malaria & mosquitoes; no. 21 
Cancer; no. 65 Tuberculosis; no. 105 
20 questions on gonorrhea; no. 116 
Wonderful story of life; no. 154 Health 
hazards of occupational environments; 
Ill. health messenger: v. 13, nos. 9 & 
10, May 1 & 15; Ill. march of health, 
1940-41 radio transcriptions: Disc no. 
63-B Cancer control, by R. V. Brokaw, 
M.D.; Disc no. 64-A Sight saving, by 
G. Jennings; Disc no. 64-B “Unseen 
enemy”, by L. Edgley; Physician’s 
pneumonia handbook, 1941; Provision- 
al mortality figures by county & prin. 
cities, 1940. 


Public instruction, Supt. of 
Ed. press bul. no. 358, May 1941. 


Registration & education, Dept. of 
Instructions for preparation of real estate 
complaints, 1941. 
Sanitary engineering, Div. of 
Over the spillway: 1941, no. 1. 


Secretary of state 


Official list of counties & incorporated 
municipalities of Ill., Jan. 1, 1941. 


Southern state normal univ., Carbondale 


Bul.: v. 35, no. 2, April 1941. Announce- 
ments of summer session, June 9-Aug. 
1; v. 35, no. 3, June 1941. Catalog 
number, 1940-1941. 





State fair school of domestic science 


Ill. state fair school of domestic science 
& the Nora Dunlap school for home- 
makers, 1940. 


State hospital, Elgin 
Elgin papers, collected & contributed, v. 
4, from Elgin state hospital. 1941. 


State museum 


Living museum: v. 2, no. 12, April 1941; 
v. 3, no. 1, May 1941. 


State penitentiary—Menard branch 
Menard time: v. 7, no. 5, May 1941. 


State rural electrification committee 


Ill. rural electrification bul. no. 38, Jan. 
1941. 


Tax commission 


Survey of local finance in IIl.; v. 8 Tax- 
rate limits & assessment ratios, 1925- 
1940; Tractor values for the use of as- 
sessors, 1941. 1941. 


Teachers’ retirement system, Bd. of trustees 
for 
Rept.: Ist annual, for the year ending 
June 30, 1940. 


Treasurer 
Mo. rept.: April & May, 1941. 


Univ.—Agricultural ext. service 


Ill. farm economics: nos. 70-71, March & 
April 1941. 


Univ.—Engineering exp. sta. 

Bul.: no. 326 Analytical & experimental 
study of the hydraulic ram, by W. M. 
Lansford & W. G. Dugan; no. 327 Fa- 
tigue tests of welded joints in struc- 
tural steel plates, by W. M. Wilson & 
others; no. 328 Study of plate factors 
in the fractional distillation of ethyl 
alcohol-water system, by D. B. Keyes 
& L. Byman; Reprint ser.: no. 21 7th 
progress rept of the joint investigation 
of fissures in railroad rails. 1941. 


Univ.—High school visitor 
Ways to better high schools in Ill.: Im- 
proving the effectiveness of administra- 
tion by developing & maintaining 
sound working relationships. 1941. 


Vocational education, Bd. for 
The fan-mill: v. 19, no. 9, May 1, 1941. 


Western state teachers coll., Macomb 
Quarterly: v. 20, no. 2-A Training school, 
eighth grade activity units; v. 20, no. 
3 Student personnel work; v. 20, no. 
4 General information about mid- 
spring quarter & summer terms, 1941. 
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DOCUMENTS PUBLICITY IN COLLEGES 


By ELEANOR Ross* 


What do college students (and faculty 
too) know about documents? Do they 
know that government publications are the 
sole source for some information, the latest 
for other, and always authoritative? Do 
they know that many now are as attractive 
as the latest books from publishing houses, 
with maps, charts, photographs and other 
illustrative matter of great value? 

Even a superficial survey will show that 
documents are not being used to their 
fullest extent in present-day institutions. 
The general attitude of many students is 
that documents are dry and dull, with no 
real use except to the statistician or the 
Ph.D! Faculty members often do not 
know about the important government 
publications withir their own field. They 
need to be educated as well as do the stu- 
dents to appreciate documents. 

In many college libraries the documents 
collection remains virtually unknown to all 
but certain departments; and even there 
only part of their potential usefulness is 
realized. The remedy to this situation lies 
in advertising — making students and 
faculty aware of what lies hidden between 
the covers of literally thousands of publi- 
cations. 

One redeeming feature of advertising 
the documents collection is that much can 
be done with no actual outlay of money, 
simply by an alert staff using every oppor- 
tunity which arises, even manufacturing 
them, to tell people about the hidden gold 
within “dry documents.” Word-of-mouth 
publicity is often the most effective type 
of publicity. 

Little seems to have been done for li- 
brary publicity of documents, so we have 
to borrow from the general publicity of 
public libraries and apply it to the local 
college needs. The first step is to make a 
working plan of what is to be done. The 
suggestions which follow show some of the 
more effective means of advertising which 
may be applied to documents collections. 

Advertising is necessary to reach three 
major and distinct groups of people who 
should be interested: the administration, 
the faculty, and the students. 

The annual report of the library to the 
administration is an excellent means of 
showing that important body of people the 
value of documents and the need for some 
special attention toward extending their 
use. Statistics should be coilected to show 


* Student, University of Illinois Library 
School. This article is a section of a paper 
prepared for an administration course. 


their use, and attention called to the major 
types of publications issued, with their 
value to the students and faculty. 

Lists of titles important in their field 
should be sent to instructors, pointing out 
new and interesting documents just re- 
ceived. These are made more useful if an- 
notated, a task which does not take much 
more time on the part of a well informed 
document librarian. He will have to com- 
pile a list of the interests of each instruc- 
tor, set aside interesting documents as re- 
ceived, and place them on the list of the 
professor in whose field they lie. Aid might 
also be offered in helping the instructor 
make a reading list of documents to sup- 
plement the regular reading list of books. 
Also if the instructor can be persuaded to 
take certain pertinent and attractive docu- 
ments to class, the students might lose their 
awe of them and might even get introduced 
to them! 


Worp-or-MouTH PUuBLICITY 


Much can be done by word-of-mouth 
publicity on the part of the reference li- 
brarian. When reference problems come up 
and documents are used, mention should 
be made of the value of the particular doc- 
ument for that type of question, with per- 
haps stress upon similar uses of other doc- 
uments. Whenever opportunities arise to 
talk before classes, groups of faculty mem- 
bers, clubs, or organizations, the librarian 
handling documents should bring into the 
talk the wide use of documents. Constant 
stress on what government publications 
contain for the general use of students as 
well as for the research worker will bring 
just as tangible results as constant stress- 
ing of the desirable qualities of certain 
brands of cigarettes bring results. 

Monthly book lists have proven very ef- 
fective in calling attention to new books. 
Why not have a mimeographed monthly 
document list? The librarian in charge of 
receiving the documents might jot down 
the most attractive received during a def- 
inite period. These might be about a par- 
ticular subject, or they might be on a va- 
riety of subjects. These lists could be 
distributed to faculty members and _ stu- 
dents, or merely placed in a prominent po- 
sition so that patrons of the library could 
pick them up. 

A means of publicizing documents which 
costs the library practically nothing 1s 
the college catalog. When attention there 
is called to the general library and to its 
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place on the campus, additional attention 
should be called to the documents collec- 
tion. Two lines, if well worded and to the 
point, can attract the attention of those 
who seriously read catalogs to find out 
about the school and its facilities. The mu- 
seum is mentioned as being a valuable ad- 
dition to the campus. Why not the docu- 
ments collection? 

The students’ handbook, the little publi- 
cation usually put out by the student coun- 
cils or similar college organizations for the 
initiation of the new student to campus 
life and activities, is another possible 
means of publicity which will cost practi- 
cally nothing. 

If the library has a handbook, a separate 
section should be devoted to the use of 
documents. Their relation to the rest of 
the library needs to be explained; their re- 
lation to the catalog, the use of indexes, 
and other pertinent facts peculiar to each 
library, all need to be brought out. 

If formal instruction in the use of the li- 
brary is given, adequate attention should 
be given to the place of documents in pres- 
ent day education. This of course means 
that the instructors themselves must be 
aware of the value of documents and know 
how to use them. Unfortunately, it seems 
that all too many even of the librarians 
are not aware of what documents can 
mean, so perhaps publicity should first 
start with the librarians! 


PoPULARIZING DOCUMENTS 


The present day colleges and universi- 
ties are much concerned with the problem 
of Browsing rooms. Those that have such 
additions to library service should consider 
the addition of documents to that collec- 
tion. Many documents are just as fascinat- 
ing reading as the latest novel, and far 
more useful. Many of the government pub- 
lications are attractively bound; and if the 
students were not told they were govern- 
ment documents, he would be totally un- 
aware of the fact. Documents themselves 
are not things to be afraid of if approached 
properly! The University of Illinois Union 
Browsing room makes some use of docu- 
ments, and they are read by the students. 

In addition to monthly lists of books and 
documents received, with appropriate an- 
notations, lists of outstanding receipts may 
be sent for insertion in the student news- 
paper. If well selected and written up, they 
should attract notice. When notices appear 
regularly, there arises a reading public 
which daily looks for them. A long list is 
often discouraging to read, but if such a 
list is the policy of the library, it may be 
classified, with very brief annotations. If 
the list is selective, it should be done with 
extreme care, and the annotations should 
be written in such a manner as not to tell 
the contents but to stimulate the desire to 


read them. Documents should be definitely 
included in lists, not separated from the 


books; and perhaps attention should be 
called occasionally to the fact that this is 
one of a series of equally interesting books 
on « similar subject. 


EXHIBITS 


Attention to special collections of books 
in the library is called quite commonly 
through the use of exhibits. Why not ex- 
hibits of documents? They can be made 
just as attractive as the most attractive 
general book exhibit. The documents ex- 
hibit may be on one special subject, or it 
may consist of material on a group of sub- 
jects. Often classes or departments, in or- 
der to do a little publicity work for them- 
selves, will work with the librarian to make 
a special exhibit. A class in agriculture 
might make an attention-getting display of 
the products developed by their laboratory 
work, and combine it with government 
publications on the subject of agriculture— 
publications chosen because of their rela- 
tion to the subject and because of their 
value and attractiveness. Soy beans, for 
example, are coming into a prominent place 
in modern agricultural and industrial life. 
Why not a soy-bean display, calling upon 
the resources of the soy-bean laboratory, 
and the soy-bean resources of the document 
collection! Other departments in the col- 
lege could have equally effective displays. 
It will take work, to be sure, but you will 
forever after have the approbation of the 
department exhibiting and of the students 
participating, if you carefully plan the pro- 
gram and carry it into execution. 

A program calling for much less work 
but which can bring good results, is the 
use of posters. These may be of the in- 
formative type or may be more elaborate 
and be works of art. An example of a 
much needed informative poster is seen in 
the statement displayed prominently near 
the card catalog that additional material on 
the subject desired will be found by con- 
sulting the government indexes. Another 
very necessary bit of publicity is the use of 
“see also” cards in the catalog referring to 
government indexes for supplementary in- 
formation. 

Display posters may be quite colorful 
and at the same time informative. An ex- 
cellent day of reducing the cost of art post- 
ers is to enlist the cooperation of the art 
department, whereby students who care to 
make posters to show their own ability as 
well as to supply information to the public 
concerning documents. 

One form of poster which might prove 
effective at the same time inexpensive is 
that which has a very catchy heading, with 
slits cut into the body of the poster into 
which weekly or even daily lists rnay be 
inserted. Thus, new publications may be 
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continuously called to the attention of users 
of bulletin boards. Anyone who has watched 
bulletin boards on campuses knows that 
they are read by large numbers of students. 
Why not give them book and document 
news as well as news on plays, operettas, 
dances, lectures and games? 

Why not publicity for documents? If fac- 
ulty and students know about them, they 
will use them. If they do not, the publica- 
tions will lie idle on the shelves and fall 
to pieces of old age. And why shelve use- 
less material? 

The best way to produce favorable ac- 
tion on the part of the administration is to 
show results. If whatever publicity is un- 


dertaken is carefully and _ thoughtfully 
planned and carried into execution with 
equal care, results should be in evidence. 
These results should be carefully kept, as 
far as they are tangible, and these records 
presented to those in authority. 

Publicity is not a cut-and-dried thing. 
It must grow naturally out of the interplay 
of the collection, the library, the college, 
and the college situations as they arise. The 
librarian who takes upon himself the task 
of publicizing documents must be _ thor- 
oughly familiar with their contents, with 
their relation to the curriculum, must know 
student and faculty psychology, and must 
be endowed with missionary zeal. 





PLAN FOR COUNTY COOPERATION 


By ALIcE Lonrer, Librarian, Hinsdale Township High School 


The various library associations and 
agencies in Illinois have been working out 
a plan for coordinating library services in 
county areas. Our state associations, with 
a few meetings a year, are unable to give 
effective help in the solution to all the 
problems that confront our libraries today. 
Many of the problems are local and vary 
from section to section. The solution of 
some of these can best be met by the local 
people concerned. Also, we do not always 
think in terms of library service as a whole. 
Therefore, we are trying to bring together 
librarians representing all types of libraries 
—teachers’ colleges, colleges, junior col- 
leges, high schools, junior high schools, ele- 
mentary and rural schools, and public li- 
braries. 

To start such a county movement library 
minded persons were selected in the follow- 
ing manner. The county superintendents 
were contacted by a letter from L. V. Mor- 
gan, president of the County Superintend- 
ent’s Association. Each county superin- 
tendent was asked to submit names of per- 
sons in the elementary and rural school 
field who would serve on a county library 
steering committee. Mrs. Emily M. Min- 
ter, president of the Illinois Library Associ- 
ation, asked the five regional library rep- 
resentatives of the state (excluding region 
2 which is represented by the Metropolitan 
Library Council of Chicago), to submit 
names, for each county in their region, of 
public librarians and library minded citi- 
zens who would also serve on such a com- 
mittee. The Illinois Association of High 
School Librarians selected librarians from 
the colleges, teachers’ colleges, junior col- 
leges, high schools, and junior high schools 
to be members of the committee. Letters 
of invitation were sent out to all these 
people. 


It was suggested that each county group 
hold informal discussion meetings, the pur- 
poses of which might be to: 


1. Break down any barrier that exists be- 
tween the different phases of library 
work. 

2. Familiarize all persons working in the 
library field with the local library 
problems that exist in the county. 

3. Develop potential leadership in each 
county by giving more persons an 
opportunity to express themselves 
and work out solutions for improved 
library service. 

4. Provide the state library agencies 
with a media for presenting infor- 
mation. 

5. Consider possibilities for improved 
service through bookmobiles, coun- 
ty or regional libraries. 

6. Study possibilities of coordinated au- 

dio-visual library service. 

. Consider the library’s place in national 

defense. 

8. Consider any other plan that will 
meet the local needs of the county. 


~ 


The number of meetings and the places 
should be worked out by the steering-com- 
mittee taking into consideration transpor- 
tation facilities. It has been suggested that 
the meetings be held at different public and 
school libraries. In this way all libraries of 
the county would eventually be visited thus 
acquainting the whole group with new ideas 
of work, procedure, and library conditions 
of the county. 


With the school year over not much 
could be attempted now except to set up 
the machinery for work in the fall. This 
gives the summer for thinking over the 
possibilities of coordination and insures an 
enthusiastic start in the fall. 
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GLENCOE BUILDS A LIBRARY 


By HELEN BECKWITH, Librarian, Glencoe Public Library 


Next month Glencoe will open the doors 
of its new $100,000 library and thereby put 
an end to the speculation of newcomers 
to the village who perennially puzzle over 
the ownership of the few rolling acres of 
giant oaks, elms and native trees which 
grace a piece of land in the heart of the 
business district. The Library Board with 
an eye on the future contracted for this 
property 25 years ago and paid for it in 
small sums over a period of two decades 
without any noticeable discomfort to the 
taxpayer. 

It is the hope that other libraries with 
fond aspirations for new buildings may 
profit from the story of how Glencoe ac- 
quired a site and accumulated funds to 
erect the new library building that we give 
this brief history. 


Harp WorK, INGENUITY 


From the beginning there has been evi- 
dence of hard work and ingenuity on the 
part of those who have controlled the des- 
tiny of the library and the present Board 
and personnel disclaim credit for the major 
part of today’s situation. In 1907 under the 
able leadership of Otto R. Barnett, a group 
of residents petitioned for a referendum 
vote at a general election for the establish- 
ment of a public library. The statute re- 
quired a majority of all votes cast at the 
general election. Hence, those who voted 
but who failed to mark the referendum 
ballot were, in effect, voting against the 
establishment of the library. The proposi- 
tion was lost the first year and again the 
second when a majority of those voting on 
the library issue were in favor of it but, 
again, that majority being less than a ma- 
jority of all those voting on all propositions 
at that election. 

Not discouraged by two defeats, Mr. 
Barnett then made a trip to Springfield at 
his own expense and was successful in hav- 
ing legislation enacted on the last day of 
the session whereby, upon petition, a spe- 
cial election could be held to vote on the 
library proposition. Such a petition was 
then circulated in the village and at the 
special election the establishment of the 
Glencoe Public Library was approved. The 
first book was accessioned in 1909 and the 
library started to function in one room of 
the elementary school under the able li- 
brarianship of Miss Sarah H. Hammond. 


In 1917, Mr. Barnett (who was President 
of the Glencoe Library Board for some- 


what over twenty years after its establish- 
ment) was aware that the owner of the 
aforementioned centrally located half-block 
of property, the late William H. Johnson, 
contemplated selling. Always a public spir- 
ited citizen, Mr. Johnson was in sympathy 
with the idea of preserving this land 
against commercial purposes and willing to 
sell at an inside price in order to see this 
achieved. However, sufficient funds were 
not available and the Library Board had 
no authority or power to contract for the 
purchase of the site because that would in- 
crease its indebtedness beyond legal limits. 
The situation was saved when the whole 
story was related to the president of the 
Chicago Title and Trust Company with the 
result that this organization agreed to pur- 
chase the property for the lowest available 
cash price and to enter into contract to 
turn it back to the Library Board at the 
exact cost, plus 5 per cent interest, pro- 
vided that the Library Board would pay at 
least $1,000 a year on the purchase price. 
As a pre-requisite, it was necessary to find 
25 responsible citizens who were sufficiently 
in favor of the plan personally to guaran- 
tee $1,000 each that the purchase price 
would be paid. In a matter of hours, such 
an indemnifying agreement was signed by 
169 Glencoe taxpayers and many others 
were upset that they were not given the 
same opportunity. 

Mr. Johnson then turned back $2,500 of 
the purchase price to be used as a nucleus 
of a fund for the development of the prop- 
erty and the Village approved the library 
site tax to be levied over a period of 20 
years. 

While the property was being bought 
primarily as a library site, it was consid- 
ered more extensive than would be re- 
quired for a new building and accordingly, 
before the tax levying ordinance was 
passed by the Village Board, contracts were 
entered into whereby the Village was given 
an underlying option to purchase so much 
of the property as might not be required 
for a library building upon repaying to the 
Library Board a proportionate part of the 
cost. A second and like option was given 
to the Park Board. It was believed that 
any such reimbursement coupled with ac- 
cumulating funds, would be sufficient to 
defray the cost of the new building. 


PROPERTY PAID For 


By 1928 the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company had been paid in full and the 
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property, free from incumbrances, belonged 
to the Library Board. The options expired 
at the depths of the depression and nothing 
was done about them. 

Meantime, the Building and Site Fund 
was augmented over a period of years by 
rentals obtained from three buildings on 
the property and in 1932 the county paid 
the Board the sum of $12,212 for a portion 
of the land to be used for highway pur- 
poses. The Building and Site tax collec- 
tions exceeded the purchase price of the 
property and increased the fund so that by 
1940 there was a balance of approximately 
$60,000. 

Meantime, too, the need for library ex- 
pansion had been growing acute and the 
Board was united and untiring in its ef- 
forts to realize the goal of a new building. 
In February 1940 the Village Board ap- 
proved plans for the new building and set 
in operation the necessary machinery to 


submit a bond issue of $37,500 to the tax- 
payers by referendum ballot. At the April 
2, 1940 election this was overwhelmingly 
approved. The bond issue will be retired 
at the rate of only $5,000 per year start- 
ing in 1946, when the tax requirements 
would otherwise be reduced by this 
amount. 

In addition, the new building is so lo- 
cated on the site that a large portion of 
the land is available, when needed, for a 
community center or a new village hall. 

Thus, the modern building soon to be 
dedicated has been made possible only by 
years of labor and foresight on the part of 
the fine library boards it has been the good 
fortune of Glencoe to have and also by the 
guidance of Librarian Emeritus Sarah S. 
Hammond who always bore in mind a long 
range plan of library service for the com- 
munity. 





CHICAGO’S EXPERIMENTAL LIBRARY 


By LoweEL.t MartIn, Acting Librarian, South Chicago Branch Library 


The South Chicago Branch of the Chi- 
cago Public Library opened on March 24 
in the heart of Chicago’s largest industrial 
section. Shipyards clang by day along the 
Calumet River, and steel mills light the sky 
by night. The modern library building, 
with its long rows of windows, is in sharp 
contrast with the surrounding working- 
men’s home. The 35,000 books in the 
branch, the spacious reading rooms includ- 
ing a science and technology room, and the 
auditorium and story-hour-club room, pro- 
vide modern library service in the type of 
urban community that most needs free ac- 
cess to reading materials. 

The South Chicago Branch has been des- 
ignated as an “experimental” library. The 
Chicago library system has long felt the 
need for a “laboratory” in which to test 
newer methods of service and in which to 
seek more economical methods for library 
routines. Testing in an experimental set- 
ting facilitates the selection of the most 
satisfactory procedure from among several 
alternatives, stimulates the search for new 
procedures, and guards against the prema- 
ture adoption of procedures that prove in 
the laboratory to be ineffective or expen- 
sive. The testing occurs under practical 
rather than artificial conditions, for the 
branch has a continuing responsibility to 
maintain library service for a community 
of 100,000 persons. 

The present experimental plans range 
over various aspects of public library ser- 
vice, and some advance has been made in 
the first two months of operation. More 


information than usual is sought about 
users of the library, and this information 
is so codified into reader’s card numbers 
that it is useful in determining the groups 
using the library, in book selection, and in 
reading advising. Because the staff of read- 
ers advisers here as elsewhere is smaller 
than is needed for the potential demand, 
experiments are under way to discover ar- 
rangements of books on the shelves that 
will facilitate the selection of suitable titles 
by readers. Service to readers who do not 
habitually turn to books is being attempted 
with pamphlets in various arrangements 
and with visual materials such as charts 
and diagrams. The sound motion picture 
and radio and music programs are being 
used to stimulate reading. Increased atten- 
tion will be given to special reading groups, 
such as young adults, technical men, labor 
union members, and _ students learning 
skilled trades. A constant concern is with 
possible reductions in library clerical rou- 
tines, and with the speeding up of those 
that cannot be eliminated. 

Some failures will undoubtedly develop 
out of these various leads; even such ex- 
periences will be of value, for they will 
prevent a repetition of wasted effort, at 
least under similar conditions. And there 
will also be some successful ventures. When 
thoroughly tested, they will be extended to 
other libraries in the Chicago system. The 
South Chicago Branch is therefore an at- 
tempt to develop one new method for im- 
proving service and cutting costs—the ex- 
perimental library. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 








COUNTY ARCHIVES’ 


The social and property rights of every 
American citizen and his family are direct- 
ly dependent upon the records relating to 
those rights, which records are supposed to 
be kept on file and available for use in the 
3000 county court houses of this country. 
Yet the wanton neglect and destruction, de- 
liberate, or unintentional, of these import- 
ant records, are a national scandal. If older 
records, and indeed, many not so old, es- 
cape the furnace or the dump heap, they 
disintegrate in half-forgotten attic and 
basement storerooms, where they are sub- 
ject to heat, dampness, insects, rodents and 
dirt. In the past, the comparatively few 
persons, usually historians, who have taken 
an interest in the preservation of county 
archives, have been inclined to blame these 
conditions upon the ignorance and indiffer- 
ence of county officials. Perhaps it was 
true forty years ago that the chief qualifi- 
cation for a county office seemed to be a 
disabling civil war wound that incapaci- 
tated the candidate for any other work. To- 
day, however, county officials are, by and 
large, able and conscientious public ser- 
vants, eager to avail themselves of modern 


methods of office management and record 
making, but generally handicapped by 
wholly inadequate budgets. To be sure, 
many of them are ignorant of the value 
of the historical treasures in their custody. 
But why, it may be asked, should they be 
expected to begrime themselves by poking 
about in musty storerooms when no one 
else shows any interest in what they might 
find there? 

This indifference to the preservation of 
county records is undoubtedly due in a 
large measure to a popular vagueness as to 
the duties performed by county officials 
and the social implications of those duties. 
This series of articles descriptive of the 
duties and records of the various county 
offices is written in the hope of interesting 
librarians and other community leaders in 
backing the efforts of their county officials 
in getting adequate appropriations for nec- 
essary vaults and filing equipment; or 
where that seems improbable, to suggest 
the possibility of proffering storage facili- 
ties in their own institution for local his- 
torical source materials. 


THE PROBATE COURT AND ITS RECORDS 


The probate court supervises the ad- 
ministration of the estates of deceased per- 
sons, minors and persons who have been 
declared incompetent to manage their own 
property. It has exclusive jurisdiction “in 
all matters and things relative to the proof 
of last wills and testaments, the granting 
of letters of administration and letters tes- 
tamentary, the settlement of all estates of 
which any person has or may die seized, 
and of all matters relative thereto... , 
the distribution thereof, and the settlement 
of all estates.” It appoints guardians of 
minor children (under rules laid down by 
law), supervises the administration of and 
final settlement for their property and their 
education. It appoints and supervises con- 
servators to manage the property of persons 
adjudged “lunatics, idiots, drunkards and 
spendthrifts.” All matters relating to ap- 
prenticeship are also within its jurisdiction. 

The records of the probate court include 


wills, records of appointments of adminis- 
trators, executors, guardians and conserva- 
tors, inventories and reports on administra- 
tion of estates made at stated intervals, and 
court decrees governing this administration, 
together with records of the final settle- 
ment as approved by the court. Since pro- 
ceedings under probate of estates of de- 
cedents, guardianship and conservatorship 
may drag on through many years, and in- 
volve persons more or less incapable of pro- 
tecting their own financial interests, it is 
extremely important not only that the in- 
tegrity of the court be above reproach, but 
also that all records relating to cases before 
it be scrupulously preserved. The probate 
clerk, who has charge of the records is 
bonded for “the faithful performance of 
the duties of his office and to pay over all 
moneys that may come to his hands by vir- 
tue of his office to the parties entitled 
thereto, and to deliver up to his successor 
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in office all the moneys, papers, books, rec- 
ords and other things appertaining to his 
office whole, safe and undefaced.” It is de- 
clared to be the “duty of the probate clerk 
to deliver over to his successor in office, 
and of his successor to demand and receive 
from him, all the books, papers, records 
and other things appertaining to his office, 
or in his possession by virtue of his office, 
and should he refuse or neglect to do so, 
the court shall have power to use such 
compulsory process and take such measures 
as may be necessary to compel the delivery 
as aforesaid, according to the true intent 
and meaning thereof.” This is one of the 
very few instances in Illinois law where an 
officer is compelled to demand records from 
his predecessor. 


The probate records should go back to 
the establishment of each county. Under 
territorial law and until 1821 probate 
matters came under the jurisdiction of the 
board of county commissioners. In 1821 a 
separate probate court was created for each 
county, presided over by a judge who was 
elected by the General Assembly, and who 
held office during good behavior. The pro- 
bate court had original jurisdiction in all 
matters relating to the settlement of es- 
tates, guardianship and also over bank- 
ruptcy cases. Guardians, however, were ap- 
pointed by the county court, while the cir- 
cuit court had jurisdiction over the sale 
of real estate belonging to minors. There 
was no provision for the appointment of 
conservators. 


The amount of probate business proved 
insufficient to justify the maintenance of a 
separate court, so the law was changed in 
1837 to provide for the election of an ad- 
ditional justice of the peace in each county, 
who should be designated the probate jus- 
tice of the peace. This officer exercised 
the usual powers and duties of a justice of 
the peace, and in addition did the probate 
work of the former probate judge, subject 
to report to and approval by the circuit 
court. His two year term of office was ex- 
tended to four years in 1839. 


In 1849 the office of probate justice of 
the peace was abolished and probate juris- 
diction reverted to the county court. The 
circuit court, however, retained concurrent 
jurisdiction in hearing and determining ap- 
plications for the sale of real estate for the 
payment of debts of deceased persons. 


The present probate law, with later 
amendments, dates back to 1877. Each 
county having a population of 85,000 or 
more has a separate probate court. Coun- 
ties having a population of from 70,000 to 
85,000 may elect to create a probate court. 
In all other counties the county court acts 
as the probate court. The probate judge, 
who presides, and the probate clerk who 
keeps the records and performs other cler- 
ical duties, are elected for four year terms. 


Probate courts have “original jurisdiction 
in all matters of probate, the settlement of 
estates of deceased persons, the appoint- 
ment of guardians and conservators and 
settlement of their accounts, and in all 
matters relating to apprentices, and in the 
cases of the sales of real estate of deceased 
persons for the payment of debts.” Appeal 
may be taken to the circuit court except 
in cases relating to the sale of real estate, 
which are taken to the supreme court. 


There are no stated terms of court, but 
the court is always open for the transaction 
of probate business, subject to temporary 
adjournment at the discretion of the judge. 
The court has power to impanel juries for 
the trial of issues or matters of fact. The 
judge may appoint an attorney to referee 
matters not requiring jury trials or where 
that right is waived in writing. For each 
county the governor appoints a public ad- 
ministrator to administer estates of intes- 
tates where there is no other suitable ad- 
ministrator; and a public guardian for min- 
ors with no immediate relatives. These of- 
ficers serve for four year terms beginning 
the first Monday of December 1941 and 
every four years thereafter. The judge of 
the probate court in counties of from 
70,000 to 200,000 population may appoint 





POLICY REGARDING COUNTY 
RECORDS 


The Archives Department of the 
Illinois State Library is very much 
interested in assisting county officials 
in the care of their legal records. So 
long as the county is able and willing 
to provide adequate vault space and 
to take proper care of its records, 
original records of local historical and 
legal interest should be left in the 
county. Microphotographic copies of 
early county records are adequate for 
the purposes of research at Spring- 
field. Facilities for microphotography 
are available at the State Library. 

However, vault space is at a pre- 
mium in many county court houses 
and the necessity for housing those 
records of most immediate use makes 
it seem advisable to dispose of older 
records. The State Library offers 
consulting service to discuss this 
problem with county officials. Such 
records may be deposited in the 
State Archives to be held until such 
time as the county can provide ade- 
quately for them, or they may be 
deposited permanently. In such cases 
microphotographic copies (which re- 
quire little filing space) will be fur- 
nished without charge to the county 
upon request. 
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a court reporter. Probate judges may ex- 
change with each other. The law is very 
strict in prohibiting probate judges from 
presiding over cases in which they are in- 
terested in any way, and forbids probate 
judges, clerks or deputy clerks to prepare 
documents, to act as attorney or to accept 
appointment as administrator, executor, 
guardian, or conservator in any case before 
their court. 

The meticulous regulations regarding the 
powers and duties of the probate judge and 
clerk and the detailed statutory provisions 
for procedure indicate the importance of 
preserving records of contemporary probate 
case records. The historian and genealogist 
have an especial interest in the preserva- 
tion of the older probate records, for these 
contain an exceedingly rich vein of source 
material. Wills on file and recorded at 
length in the archives of the office, are of 
great interest for family history, because 
they usually name the immediate heirs and 
indicate much concerning the standards of 
living and religious and social prejudices 
of the writer. The inventories of property 
filed by administrators and executors, state- 
ments of creditors, etc. are very revealing 
as to the financial status of the family and 
its standards of living. All research for the 
restoration of historic sites, the Williams- 
burg, Virginia, and the New Salem, Illinois 
projects, for example, starts with a detailed 
study of inventories of estates. From early 
probate records the life of a community— 
its furniture, methods of cooking, styles of 
dress, educational facilities, articles of 
trade, prices, all phases of its life, can be 
pictured. 

The J. Nick Perrin collection of Cahokia 
records deposited in the state archives last 
year by the St. Clair County affords a 
number of interesting examples, only a few 
of which can be cited here: 

Lapiere filed a bill against the estate of 
the late Labelle in 1778, for funeral ex- 


penses: 
“Dr. the Estate of the Late Labelle 
1778 to Lapierre. 
4% lb. [?] Candles @ 30s. 6.15 
2 Ib. [?] Coffee 3. 
3 Ib. [?] Sugar 6. 
To Seven Days Board 7 
To 1 Shirt and 1 Sheet to bury 
him 18.5 


To Paid for Making a Cofin 15. 
To 3 Pints Tafia for the Assistants 4.10 
To % lb. [?] Nails & 1 Pint Rum 2. 


Lvr. 62.10 
[Livres] 





Signed 
Lapiere”’ 

The contrast between the rich and those 
in moderate circumstances is illustrated by 
the inventories of the estates of Joseph 
Chauvier Charleville in 1782, a wealthy 
merchant planter, and Joseph Cecire, a 


Yoeman, in 1795. The Charleville inven- 
tory is a 68 page record of the prices re- 
ceived at the auction of the estate, which 
sold for 62,522.10 livres*. The _ slaves 
brought from 1,000 livres to 6,000 livres 
for a family. Among the slaves were a 
mulatto woman named Cateau sold for 
1,000 livres, Negress named Jeanette for 
2,700 livres, a Negro named Jean Louis, a 
Negress named Genevieve and one small 
Negro girl 5,700 livres. Among the house- 
hold furnishings they possessed many fine 
printed calico, cotton and woolen quilts, 
comforts, spreads and table linen. “Cou- 
verte espagnolette” (woolen coverings for 
the bed) brought 200 livres; “Une tourre 
de Lit” (bed-hangings) 200 livres, of which 
there were many. Many “Lit de plume” 
(feather-beds) are mentioned, besides “une 
paillasse” (one straw-mattress) here and 
there. There was a great deal of copper, 
in the form of kettles, and metal parts of 
trunks. Cutlery was of vital importance. 
There were even sabres a coupir des harbes 
(hedge knives), and an indication that 
landscape gardeners were employed. 

The inventory of the estate of Joseph 
Cecire is probably more typical: 
“Inventory of the Goods & Chattles of Jo- 
seph Cecire late of Cahokia Yeoman De- 
ceased appraised in Current Money by us 
the subscribers thereunto duly Called & 
Sworn by William St. Clair Esqr. Judge of 
Probate - 

Dollars 
Small Cupboard 
Bed Stead 
Gun Shott Pouch & horn 
feather bed & bolster 
Capot Blanket 1 Jacket 
pr Trousars & Blanket 
hand Saw 
Vinquire Gouge 1 Raspe & 
Compasses and flumes 


ee ee ee | 
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1 Knife I Chisel & Rasor Case .60 
1 pair Cast Lugs -40 
2 augers 1.50 
1 adze 1 
1 Lamp -50 
2 Muslin handkfs 4 
2 Blue handkfs of cotton 2 
2 Blue handkfs 2.40 
2 cotton shirts 3 
1 cotton shirt & pr Corduroy 
Trousars 3 
49.40 


Amount 49.40 

2 pr Cotton Trousars 6 

1 pair Black Velvet Trousars 
unmade 

1 New hatt 

Sickle 


— 
aD 


50 
68.90 





* Notes supplied by Miss Josephine Boy- 
lan, district supervisor, Illinois Museum Ex- 
tension Project, WPA. 
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We do hereby Certify to have Estimated 
the above goods & Chatles amounting to 
Sixty Eight Dollars and Ninty Cents Law- 
ful money of the United States Cahokia 
the 15th December 1795. 

Michele Beauliux 
his 
Joseph + 
mark 


Manegre 


William St. Clair 
J Probate” 


The will of J. Baptiste Alary who died 
on February 12, 1839, may be cited as 
typical of French testaments of the time?: 

“Today, this twelfth of February, the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred thirty nine, before noon, appeared be- 
fore us undersigned witnesses, Mr. J. Bapt. 
Alary, who declared to us that finding him- 
self ill in body, but sound in mind, mem- 
ory and judgment and hearing, as he ap- 
peared to us witnesses undersigned, stated 
to us that knowing the certainty of death 
and the uncertainty of its hour, fearing to 
be surprised thereof without having put his 
affairs in order, he wished to make his will, 
in fact of which he has dictated as follows:- 


1. As a Christian Catholic, Apostolic and 
Roman, the said testator has handed 
over and recommended his soul to God 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, pray- 
ing His divine providence to forgive 
him his sins and to grant him the eter- 
nal blessedness through the merits of 
the painful passion of our Lord J. C. 
through the intercession of patron Saint 
Jean Baptiste and of all the Saints and 
Holies of the heavenly Court 


2. Wills and orders: the said testator 
that at the hour of his death, that his 
body be interred in a manner suiting 
his position, referring this matter to his 
testamentary executor named herein- 
after 

3. Wills and understands that after his 
death his debts, if there be any, shall 
be paid and if any wrongs if any be 
found, shall be scrupulously righted. 

4. Considering the friendship and the 
cares which Louise, his dear wife, has 
always had for him, he wills and orders 
that she be given in minted money the 
sum of four hundred forty one and a 
half piastres and he also gives and be- 
queaths to his worthy wife all of his 
household furniture, exactly as it stands 
now—a horse completely harnessed to 
the cart, two cows, all the poultry, six 
sows, all of her own choice and the en- 
joyment of all her property during her 
lifetime 


+ Translated by Philip E. Houy, Archives 


Department, State Library. 


5. He gives and bequeaths also to each of 
his sons a horse or mare, at their own 
choice, and after the death of their 
mother, my real properties shall be 
equally divided between my present 
children or who shall exist at that time 
of my present legitimate marriage. He 
bequeaths in the same way to each of 
his daughters a horse or a cow, of their 
choice; all of which is placed and given 
by the testamentary executor named 
hereafter 


6. He names as his executor, the person 
of Joseph Boismenu, his nephew, into 
the hands of whom he places himself 
and disposes of all his properties and 
that the said testator orders that the 
said executor after having fulfilled and 
set aside the bequests cited above, he 
shall put up for auction the balance of 
personal property, following the law in 
similar circumstances and that the pro- 
ceeds thereof shall be equally divided 
between the mother and proper chil- 
dren. 


“It was thus dictated word for word by 
the said testator in his house of residence 
at the Prairie du Pont, and after this has 
been read and reread to him, he has per- 
sisted in its contents, desiring that the 
present will be valid, by destroying all 
others if any should be met; not knowing 
how to sign, has made his mark with a 
cross, in the presence of us undersigned, 
this day and year mentioned hereabove, be- 
fore being signed, two words cancelled void. 


his 
J. Bte. + Alary 
mark” 
Witnesses present: 
Narcisse Cornoyer 
Matthiew Saucier —M.C.N. 





WAR SERVICE RECORDS FILMED 


Micro-filming of World War Selective 
Service records of Adams County may lead 
to a new method of recording the regis- 
trants of 1917. When WPA workers com- 
plete the films, this picture record will be 
presented to the National Archivist by the 
War Department. If approved, the method 
will be extended to the records of 
24,000,000 registrants of 1917. At present 
the records occupy approximately 90,000 
square feet of floor space in seven build- 
ings at the War College. The films would 
make this needed space available for other 
uses. 


[27] 





WILSON PUBLICITY HONOR ROLL 


HE CHICAGO Public Library and the [Illinois 

State Library were the two libraries in Illinois to 
be cited on the H. W. Wilson Publicity Honor Roll, 
1941. The former was the only library to have award 
winning entries in six types of publicity (unusual, pic- 
tures of book exhibits, booklists, handbooks, news- 
paper clippings, and annual reports). The Illinois State 
Library and the Brooklyn, N. Y. Public Library were 
the only libraries winning in five fields of publicity. 


Each year the libraries in the United States and 
Canada that have done outstanding work in library 
publicity are included in the Honor Roll, sponsored 
jointly by the Public Relations Committee of the 
American Library Association and the H. W. Wilson 
Company. 


The publicity program at the Chicago Public 
Library is directed by Mildred Bruder; that of the 
Illinois State Library, by Ralph E. McCoy. 


The publicity exhibit, which was on display at the 
Boston meeting of the American Library Association, 
will be sent to Springfield for the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation conference, October 9, 10, and 11. 
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